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GEiERAL  CROP  HEPOIIT  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1943 


The  year  1943  has  opened,  with  many  conditions  favorable  for  continued  he^yy  produc- 
tion of  agricr.ltiiral  products.    Stocks  of  feed  grain  on  farms  are  the  largest  on  . 
record.    With  the  exception  of  sonie  limited  areas  west  of  the  Hockiea  farmers  in 
practically  all  sections  are  well _ suppl ied  with  both  feed  grain  and  hay  for  the 
record  numbers  of  producing  livestock  and  poultry  on  hand.    Prospects  for  crops  are 
for  good  yields  on  a  full  acreage.    Moisture  conditions  are  now  favorable  in  most 
of  the  I'festj  vrintcr  grains  entered  the  winter  in  unusually  good  condition;  ;  sup- 
plies of  improved  seeds,  such  as  hybrid  corn,  certified  potatoes,  and  adapted  varie,- 
ties  of  soj^beans  are  the  largest  on  record,  and  continued  heavy  uac  of  fertilizers' 
is  indicated.     It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  upv/ard  trend  in  the  yields  per 
acre  of  most  crops  will  continue  if  weather  conditions  permit.     If  weather  in- 
fluences from  now  till  harvest  ai'e  as  favorable  as  the  longtime  average,  j'-ields  per 
acre  this  year  v7ould  probably  be  nearly  20  percent  above  the  average  during  the 
1923-33,  or  .'rcdrought  period,  as  compared  with  36  percent  above  in  1942  and  21 
percent  above  in  1941,    Of  cou-rse,  droiight  might  upset  all  calculatioris  and 
shortages  of  labor  and  supplies  vrill  pinch  seriously  on  many  farms,    Kov/over,  con- 
sidering the  nujflbcrs  of  livestock  erA  supplies  of  feed  on  hand,  and  the  universal 
efforts  being  made  to  incrco-sc  production,  the  prospects  for  heavy  production  of 
farm  products  have  never  been  brighter  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Farm  production  and  the  progress  of  form  work  during  December  v/as  hindered  by  many 
causes,  though  probably  not  mf.ch  more  than  is  to  be    expected  a.t  thi;i_timc  of  the 
yeoj".     Corn  cjid  soybeans  raatujred  late  and  considerable  acreages  were  still  in  the 
fields  on  Deccnbor  1,     Earyesting  was  hi-unpered  by  wet  fields  and  snov;.    On  the 
other  hand,  printer  grains  were     bsncfitcd  by  rain  and  snov;  imd  the  absence  of 
extremel;'-  low  temperatures.    Although  livestock  was  kept  from  the  soggy  pastures 
in  some  areas  in  which  gracing  ordinarily  continues  into  the  Nev;  Year,  livestock 
production  remained  at  high  levels,  for  feed  supplies;  were  ample  and  grazing  con- 
ditions continued  favorable  thror'.ghotit  the  ''.^est.    Milk  production  v;as  above  the 
previous  record  of  December  1941  and  egg  production  soared  to  another  nevr 
record  for  the  month. 

In  late  December  prospects  for  winter  vegetables  v;ere  less  favorable  than  a  year 
earlier,    Heports  to  date  fer  15  commercial  truck  crops  for  winter  cjidearlj-, 
spring  harvest  shov;  production  12  percent  less  thrji  last  sen.son.    Reduction  in 
prospective  production  is  the  result  feu:  the  most  part  of  curtailed  acrec^es,  Indi. 
cated  production,  hov/ever ,  is^^^^gpercent  above  the  lO-ye.-ir  (l9o2-4l)  average. 
Growing  conditions  in  Florlda/imrroved  materially  during  the  last  half  of 
December,  but  r.iost  Texas  areas  needed  rain  bcadly  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Reports  on  citrus  shov;  a  smaller  ear].y  o.nd  rnid-season  crop  of  oranges  nov;  being 
marketed,  with  a  oromise  of  slightly  m.ore  of  the  later  Valencies ,    The  grapefruit 
crop  is  much  larger  thoji  a  ycr^J"  ago. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  on  Jairoary  1  were  the  largest  of  record  and  supplies  of 
feed  graini'i  undoubtedly  were  the  greatest  of  all  time,    A  year  earlier,  stocks 
were  the  largest  of  any  January  to  that  date.     In  spite  of  record  numbers  of- 
livestock  and  poultry  on  farras  during  1942,  feed  supplies  were  larger  because  of 
the  biunpcr  1942  production,     Incltiding  grain  held  on  farms  under  seal  for  govern- 
ment loan  and  mailing  rough  allov;ance  for  barley  and  gra.in  sorghums  stocks,  ■::iere 
vrere  about  :86  million  tons  on  farms  on  January  1,  about  10  million  tons  or  15 
percent  above  a  year  earlier..     It  is  particularly  encouragi^'^g  that  the  feed 
supply  this  I'ccr  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  Nation.     In  the  face  of 
steadily  mounting  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  on  farms,  the 
"per  capita"  stocks  are  probably  2  to  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Disappearance  of  feed  grains  was  very  large  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1942,  and 
probably  will  be  exceptionally  heavy  during  the  remainder  of  the  feeding  season. 
Even  so,  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  still  bo  the  highest  of  record, 
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VHBAT ;     The  estimate  of  sto'ckg  of  wheat ''on  farms  is  494,652,000  liushels — the  largest 

January  1  farm  reserves  on  record.  '  It  is  a  third  larger  than  the  372,809,000. 
"bushels  held  on  farms  a  year  ag(5,  which  then  was  y  record,  and  is  oonsiderably  more 
than  double  the  average  January  1  stocks  of  218,374,000  "bushels.     TJiis  means  that 
the  quantity  of  wheat  held  on  farms  January  1  was  equivalent  to  half  of  the  crop 
produced  in  1942,     A'j'-ear  ago  farm  stocks -were  approximately  40  percent  of  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  arid  the  average  is  only -29  percent,-    This  high  January  1  figure  is 
attributable  mainly  to  much  larger  than  uS\ial  stocks  in  the  main  wheat  producing 
States,  vfhere  there  are  large  holdings  of  wheat  under  loan  on  farms.     This  situation 
is  most  pronounced  from  the  hard'wheat  area  of  the  Great  Plains  on  went.    .Tne  ,in- 
movement  of  feed  v/heat  is  responsible  for  large  stocks' in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  but 
elsewhere  east  of  the  Plains  States  stocks  are  only  a  little  above  last  year,  and 
in  a'fev;  States  under  Ir^st  year.    Even  with  the  large;  stocks  still  on  farms  Jajiu- 
ary  1,  the 'disappearance  of  149,484,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  f;;rms  during  the  ■ 
quarter  just  ended  is  largo,  compared  with  112,767,000  bushels  .during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  a  year  earlier,  end.  above  average  disappearance.- 

"^^JT  STOCKS;     Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  Jriiuary  1,  1943,  were  2, 277, 332,000-. bushels, 
the  largest  Jajiurry  1  stocks  in  the  17  years  of  record.     A  year 
■lier  there  wore  2,016^404,000  busiaels— the  previous  high.    :ThG  10-year  (1931-40) 
-'.ry  1  average  is  1,448,939,000  bushels.    Pprm  stocks  fjnouht^d  to  78.9  porcent 
c     the  1942  production  of  corn  for  grpin.     The  1942  stocks  equalled  82.8  percent 
"of  the  preceding  year's  crop,  compared  with  an  average  of  71>6  percent. 

■In  the  Corn  Belt,  stocks  were  1,817,485,000  bushels,  which  is  more  than  the  total 
U,  S,  stocks-  for  January  1  in  11  of  the  17  years  on  record,  and  exceeds  the  Janu- 
ary 1  (l9ol-40)  average  U,  S,  stocks  by  25  percent.     This  huge  stock  pile  remained 
on  farms  despite  a  disappearance  of  769,131,000  bushels  since  October  1,.  1942,  ., 
StocKs  were  at  record  levels  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Micnigan  and 
Wisconsin-.    January  1  stocks  were  at  near  record  levels  in  Illinois  and  i^iinnesota, 
the  largest  since  1933  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  the  highest  since  1928  in 
South  Dakota. 


January  1  stocks  on  farms  in  the  iTorth  iitlantic  States  v;ere  the  highest,  since  1938, 
"but  wore  slightly  smaller  tiian  last  year  in  the  South  Atlantic  Sta'tes.     In  the 
South  Central  States  January  1  stocks  were  the  highest  since  1932  and. in  the  We'stern 
States  the  second  highest  since  1931. 

Disappearance  of  the  1942-43  corn  supply  on  farms  (fOctober  1,  1942  stocks  and  1942 
production  of  corn  for  grain)  ^to  January  1  amounted  to  1,031,170,000  bushels,  the 
largest  on  record.     Corresponding  disappearrnce  a  year  ago  amounted  to  893,525,000 
bushels.     The  10-year  .average  disappearance  to  January  1  is  794,075,000  bushels. 

OaTS  STOCKS;    Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  January  1,  1943  were  estimated  at  .887,575,000 

bushels,  or  about  18  percent  more  than,  a  year  oa.rlier  and  a"t5out  42 
percent  above  the  1931-40  average.     The  disappearance  of  245,358,000  bushels  since 
October  1  v;as  net  only  a.bout  one-fifth  more  tha.n  in  the  similar  period'a  year 
earlier,  but  also  vrell  a.bove  average.     Existence  of  larger  stocks,  in  spite  of 
larger  disappea.ra:ice ,  was  possible  because  of  the  very  heavy  production  in  1942. 
Reserves  of  oats  on  farms  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier  in  nearly  all  sections 
Of  the  country,  the  chief  exceptions  being  a  number  of  States  where  1942  production 
did  not  reach  the  1941  level. 

SOYBEAlTS;     The  quajitity  of  soyneans  on  farms  January  1,  1943  is  Estimated  at 

99,045,000  bushels,  whicn  is  47.3  percent  of  the  1942  production.  Com- 
pa,rable  figures  are  not  available  on  farm  stocks  for  previous  years.     However,  data 
available  on  seasonal  movements  indicate  that  for  the  four  months  September  through 
December  1942,  a  percentage  of  the  crop  only  slightly  under  the  average  of  recent 
years  moved  from  faxms,     V/ith  a  large  increase  in  production  of  soybeans  over 
previous  years  and  with  but  the  usual  portion  marketed  before  January  1,  the 
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quantity  still  on  hand  no  doul^t  greatly  exceeds  previous  stocks  on  this  date..  • 
Data  for  previous  years  are  available  only  for  Illinois.    In  that,  .State  the 
portion  of  the  previous  year's  prod^Kition.  still  on  farms  stood  at  40  percent  on'  ■ 
January  1,  1943,  34  percent  in  1942,  49  percent  in  1941  and  about  33  percent  at"  ~ 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  previous  three  years* 

Of  the  99,046,000  bushels  still  on  farms,  an  estimated  16,937,000  bushels  v^ill 
remain  for  feed  and  seed  on  farms  where  grovm,    Altho^j^h  this  indicates  a 
probable  movement  from  farms  of  82  million  bushels,  sorrO  of  these  beans  will 
eventually  be  used  as  seed  on  other  farms*    To  plant  an  axjreage  as  large  as  in 
1942,  10,253,000  bushels  of  the  indicated  movement  vriill  be  so  needed.  Thus, 
there  remained  on  farms  on  January  1,  1943,  about  72  million  bushels  still  to 
move  into  marketing  channels  for  industrial  use.     Indications  cjg  that  about 
60  million  bushels  of  the  1942  crop  had  reached  procnssors  on  January  1,  1943. 
About  56  million  bushels  arc  in  intermediate  i^osition  between  the  farm  and 
processors,  including  a  sizeable  quantity  held  in  bins  tmd  tcaiks  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

FLiUCSSED:     ,The  development  of  fall  and  ;\dnter  so\m  flaxseed  on  the  southv;est 
rim  of  the  country  has  gone  on  apace  as  o,  result  of  the  continued 
need  for  vegetable  oils.    The  preliminary  estimate  of  355,000  acres  planted  for 
1943  in  Cclifornia,  Arizona,  and  Texas  is  46  perc-V;nt  more  than  the  244,000 .  acres 
planted  last  yecx*    In  this  comparatively  now  flaxseed  producing  area  the  acreage 
is  2  1/2  times  that  grovm  in  1939.    Moisture  conditions  for  planting  were  general** 

favorable  in  most  of  the  area,  except  that  in  Texas*     A  dry  spell  may  have 
discouraged  some  plantings.    The  early  planted  acreage  in  Texas  had  good  moisture. 
Temperature  and  moisture  conditions  v;ere  gencrrJly  good  in  California,  v/here  the 
300.000  acres  planted  included. 93,000  acres  of  the  total  increase  of  111,000 
acres  over  the  previous  year's  plantings  in  thu  three  States.    Some  of  the  seed- 
ing is  somewhat  late  because  of  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  expansion 
of  acreage  in  C-Jifornia  and  .•  becaiise  of  the  moisture  situ-ation  in  Texas. 

CITRU3      FRUITS;      The  1942-43  crop  of  early  and  mldaeason  or.anges  and  tanger- 
ines, mainly  for  marketing  from  October  1  to  May  1,  is  now 
estimated  at  41,600,000  boxes,  compared  \^n.th  the  1941-42  production  of 
43,029,000  boxes,  rnd  the  1940-41  crop  of  41,603,000  boxes*    E-.rvcst  of  Valencia 
oranges  does  not  start  mitil  March  in  Florida  njid  April  in  California,  but  on  the 
basis  of  present  prospects,  Florida  is  o:>."pccted  to  prod-.icc  15,000,000  boxes 
of  Valcncias  and  Cclifornia  28,044,000  boxes.    For  the  1941-42  season,  Florida 
produced  12,000,000  boxes  and  C-lii ornia  29,505,000  boxes  of  Valcncias*  ■The 
U.  S.  grrj)efruj.,t^  ctop  is  now  indicated  to  be  46,933,000  boxes  —  16  percent 
larger  than  the  1941-42  output  of  40,294,000  boxes*    lath  oranges  and  grapefruit 
now  moving  to  market  in  voluirie,  it  is  apparent  that  a  m.-^terially  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  season's  crop  is  moving  to  market  by  rail  thrn  during  the  past  fev/ 
seasons,  with  the  averr^c  loading  per  car  running  v;ell  above  other  ycar«,  '  jlE! 

In  Florida,  a  prolonged  fall  drought  v;as  rolic?t!w<j  by  December  rains  and  a  condi- 
tion of  0.11  citrus  improved  during  the  month,  especially  in  non-irrtgated  groves. 
Production  of  ccxly  and  midscason  or/\nges  is  nov:  indicated  to  be  17,000,000 
boxes,  compared  v/ith  15,200,000  boxes  produced  1,'i.st  season*  .  Florida  tan-ering 
production  is  indicated  to  be  3,500,000  boxes,  compared  with  2,100,000  boxes  last 
season.      0?he  Florida  seedless  grcvpe fruit  crop  is  now  placed  at  8,500,000  boxes 
and  "other"  varieties  (consisting  mostly  of  Duncan)  o,re  expected  to  total 
16,500,000  boxes*     In  1941  production  of  seedless  graoefruit  in  Florida  v;as 
7,000,000  boxes  end.  of  other  varieties,  12,200,000  boxes.    Florida  lime 
production  for  the  1942-43  sca.son  (harvest  of  which  started  last  April)  v/as 
175,000  boxes*     In  1941-42,  the  Florida  lime  crop  totalled  150,000  boxes*  ^ 

Production  of  Crlifornia  niivel  and  miscellaneous  varieties  —  for  early  and  mid- 
season  harvest    —  is  placed  at  17,160,000  boxes,  compared  v/ith  last  season's 
. crop  of  22,027,000  boxes.     In  central  California,  the  navel  harvest  was  nearly 
60  percent  complete  by  January  1.    Fruit  grov/th  in  this  area  has  advanced  rapidly 
since  early  f--Tll  and  fru.it  is  now  of  relatively  large  size*    Early-season  pickings 
however,  were  later  than  usual  largely  because  of  late  maturity*  In  the  eouthorn 
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MILK  P.RQDUCTXO^r 


December  milk  production  on  farms  reached  an  all-time  high  for  that  month  and 
rounded  out  a  year  in  which  every  mouth's  prod\.iction  was  at  a  record  le-vel.  IJot 
since  Cctoter  1939  has  the  monthly  milk  production  failed  to  exceed  tne  production 
of  the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier. 

Total  milk  production  in  December  is  estimated  at  8,519  million  pounds,  compared 
with  8,220  million  pounds  in  the  previous  month  and  8,466  million  pounds  in  Decembe: 
1941,     With  a  larger  nujnber  of  milk  cows  on  farms,  total  production  was  nearly  1 
percent  larger  man  a  year  earlier,  despite  the  slightly  lower  production  per  milk 
cov;  in  herd  at  botli  tne  beginning  and  end  of  the  month.    December  average  daily  mill 
production  on  a  per  capita  basis  v/as  2.04  pounds — the  same  as  the  record  for  the 
month  established  in  Decoraber  1941. 

Th-.^  quantity  of  milk  produced  on  farms  during  1942,  as  shown  by  adding  the  estimate 
for  individual  months,  was  a  total  of  119,412,000,000  pounds.  Althou^j-h  this  figure 
is  preliminary  ponding  the  issuance  of  estimat^^s  for  individual  States  in  February, 
it  is  evident  that  1942  production  was  easily  an  all-time  annual  high  mark,  and  be- 
tv;een  3  and  4  percent  larger  than  in  1941. 

Despite  frequont  reports  of  larger  herds  being  di.spersed,  the  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  appear  to  have  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  year.     Abundant  feed 
supplies  c.'nd  rather  favorable  climatic  conditions  were  also  quite  important  factors 
in  the  establishment  of  the  record  milk  production  of  1942.    Despite  devotion  of 
much  attention  to  other  farm  enterprises,  dairy  farmers  appear  to  have  put  forth 
substantial  efforts  to  increase  milk  production.    Much  credit  is  due  dairymen's 
families  for  their  contribution  to  the  handling  and  care  of  milk  cows. 

On  January  1,  milk  production  per  cow,  although  1  percent  bel0'->r  that  of  a  year 
earlier,   showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  upturn  from  December  1.     Snow  blanketed 
most  of  the.  nortuern  section  of  the  country  throughout  a  good  part  of  December.  In 
many  of  the  important  dairy  States,  cov/s  vrere  housed  practically  every  day.  Decem- 
ber was  colder  than  normal  in  the  central  and.  northern  States  from  the  eastern 
Great  Plains  eastv/ard.     In  the  extreme  Northeast,  the  eastern  amd  lower  Lake  region, 
and  the  northern  Ohio  find  upper  Mississippi  Valleys,  temperatures  8.veraged  4  to  6 
degrees  below  normal.    Temperatures,  however,  were  abnormally'  high  from  the  central 
Great  Plains  v/estward  and  averaged  from  about  normal  to  1  to  2  degrees  above  in  the 
southern  States  south  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  southern  Missouri,  and  southern 
Kansas.    Production  per  cow  on  January  1  was  lov/er  than  a  year  ago  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  except  in  the  V/est  North  Central  and  South  Central  States,  but  was 
appreciably  above  average  in  every  section.     Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  produc- 
tion per  cow  ranged  from  5  percent  lower  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  2  percent 
higher  in  tne  V,'est  North  Central  group.    Milk  produced  per  cow  vms  12  percent  above 
the  January  1,  1932-41,  average  in  Minnesota,  10  percent  above  in  Wisconsin,  9  per- 
cent in  Iov;a,  8  percent  in  New  York  and  Ohio  and  7  percent  in  Indiana  and  Missouri, 
but  v/as  2  ajid  4  percent  lower  in  Oregon  and  Texas,  respectively. 

Tor  the  country  as  a  whole,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspon' 
ecta  on  January  1  averaged  13.79  pounds,  compared  with  12.95  a  year  earlier  and  a 
lO-year  (1932-41)  average  of  11.86  for  January  1.     The  percentage  of  cows  reported 
milked  in  th'^ise  iierds  averagod  65.7  percent,  or  the  lov/est  for  the  date  since  1935. 
The  percentage  of  cows  milked  also  showed  more  than  the  usual  decline  from  Decem- 
ber 1  to  January  1,  but  it  did  not  drop  quite  so  rapidly  as  during  December  1941, 

Although  farmers  still  appear  to  have  a  large  supply  of  grain  and  otner  concentrate 
feedstuffs,  some  difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  obtaining  sufficient  quajitities 
of  high-protein  feeds  for  mixing  with  h'"'m.e-grown  feeds. 
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UNITED   STATES   D  cil  P  A  R;  f  M  l£  T^;  T   O  i-    AG  K  i  O  vJL.T- U  R  E- 

Crop    Report  bureau  of  A-Rioui.-ruR.^.L.  scoonomics  Washington,  D..  p., 

as  of  c  R o  P  R  L-;  p o  R T I  r--}  g;  b o  a    d  "  Janu'ai'y  il  ^  i 943_ 

POULT'HY  Ain3  SGC-  PHOrUC^IOH 

Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  2,910,000,000  e.r:gs  in  Decemoer  -  11  percent  more  than 
the  previous  record  Decemt'er  prodnction  of  1941  and  G3  percent  aoove  the  lO-^ear 
( 1931-40)  avera^je,    A  record  hi'gh  production  v/as  reached  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  jte 
exceeding  December  1941  production        pe rcontaf-eo  ranging  from  2  percent  in  the 
Korth  Atlantic  States  to  21  percent  in  the  ^'.^est  irorth  Central  and  South  Central 
States.     The  lO-yej-ir  averai^re  Decenoer  production  vas  alro  exceeded  in  -'Ul  partn  of 
the  ccuntr7,  r,anging  from  22  percent  in  the  Wer.t.  to  110  percent  in  the  '.'Jost  'Jorth 
Centr;jl  States. 

Parm  flochs  in  the  United  States  produced  47,969,000,000  ef-f;s  in  1942,  a  record 
annual  orodiiction  v/hich  exceeded  the  previou.s  j^^cord  hi;^h  of  1941  "b.y  15  percent, 
A  new  record  high  annual  production  was  set  in  all  parts  of  the  coa-'-.try  in  1'..'42 
except  in  the  '.feGt  v/here  annual  production  vas  the  larr-^est  since  1931* 

Farm  flocks  in  Deccm'bor  avera,.^ed  397,623,000  layers,  the  largest  namber  of  record  - 
11  percent  ahove  Decemher  1941  and  23  percent  ahove  the  10-year  average,  lli.ijn'bers 
of  layers  in  jDecer/.'-er  xvere  the  hifThost  of  record  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except 
in  the  West  vhcre  they  v/ero  the  highest  since  1931, 

The  rate  of  egg  produ-ction  per  layer  durin-^;  Dece-nher  v/as  1  nercent  aoo'/e  the  record 
high  of  the  preceding  Decernher  —  7,32  eggs  per  1 0,7/0 r  ,  compared  v;ith  7,28  in 
Decemher  1941  and  v/ith  the  10-year  average  of  5.51  eggs,     A  record  high  ra.te  of  lay 
for  Decemher  was  net  in  the  Horth  Central  and  South  Central  States,  hut  the  rates 
in  all  other  areas  were  exceec.ed  "by  the  hi;-hor  rates  a  year  earlier.     The  annual 
rate  of  lay  per  layer  on  hard  in  the  United  States  during  1942  v/as  a  record  high 
of  144  eggs  "    3  eggs  irioro  than  in  1*^^41  an.'  16  eggs  above  the  10-year  average, 

A  preliminary  ostimate  of  numbers  of  young  chickens  in  farm  f  ?  oc}-s  on  January  1 
shows  a  total  of  351,443,000,  the  largest  of  record  -    8  percent  more  than  a  ye.ar 
earlier  and  2S  percent  above  the  lO-ycvar  (1931-40)  average.    This  is  consistent  with 
the  larger  number  of  chickens  raised,  as  indicated  by  10  perc<-.nt  larger  holdings  of 
young  chickens  on  June  1,  1942,  comioared  ■■ixth  a  year  earlier.    All  pai-tc  of  tnc 
country  show  lo,rgcr  holdings  of  young  chich;ens  on  January  1,  1943,  th.-jn  last  year. 
The  reported  increases  from  a  year  ago  '"^■"'^^-g'-il^f^i^^^'^es^''^"- '''^^    South  Contrail  9 
percent  in  the  I'/est  ITorth  Central  States'^  6  ffercent  ^in^ the  Sast  Uorth  Central  and 
5  percent  in  the  I'orth  Atlantic  and  So-th  Atlantic  States. 

Of  the  total  holdings  of  young  chickens  on  January  1,  1943,  71  percent  v/ere  laying 
pullets,  16  percent  were  pullets_not  of  laying  age,  and  15  percent  other  young 
chickens.    Of  the  total  laying  fiock  the  laying  pullets  made  up  62  percent,  con-- 
pared  v/ith  SI  percent  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  potential  layers  on  January  1,  i.e.  hens  and  Dullets  of  laying  c^.e 
plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age,  was  estimated  at  462,219,000,  which  is  9  oorcent 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  22  percent  above  the  10-year  average.    Of  these  potential 
layers  66  percent  v;ere  pullets,  com.pared  vrith  65  iiercent  a  year  ago. 

Number  01  all  pullets  on  January  1  was  10  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  the  n^omber 
of  hens  vras  6  percent  more.    Because  of  war  conditions  which  brouj^-ht  very  favorable 
egg  prices  in  1942,  farmers  saved  most  of  their  laying  pullets  anc  as  many  of  tneir 
laying  hens  as  possible.    The  result  was  a  larger  increase  in  layers  than  would  be 
ordinarily  expected  from  a  10  vercent  increase  in  chickens  raised. 

Egg  prices  received  by  farmers  in  mid-December,  39.7  cents  per  dozen,  were  16 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  o.nd  51  percent  above  the  10-ycar  ( 1 931-40)  ^avcragp* 
The  price  increased  0,8  cents  per  dozen  during  the  month  ending  December  15,  in  con- 
trast to  the  usual  decrease  of  1.4  cents  per  dozen  for  this  period. (Cont ' d  on  pagelO; 
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UNITED  SrATblS   D  £1  P  A  R1~  |N'^  £1  N  T   OF   AO  R(  C  U  LT  U  R  F. 

CROP    REPORT  BUREAU  OF  AGRIC.UL.TURAI..  F.GONOM1CS            Washington,  D.  C, 

■    as  of  CFCOF-^  REPORTING  BOARO                 January  11^  1943 

January  1,  1943  3:ob'F  Ji7'"'(EVw7fJ 


GHAli^J  STOCKS  OK  FABi^iS  ON  JANUiJlY  1 


If 

Corn  for 

^roin 

Wheat 

Oats 

1 

J  Average  . 

Average : 

Average : 

ffState 

.  lyoi- 

-40  : 

1942  I 

1945 

1931-40: 

1942  : 

1943  : 

1931-40: 
l/: 

1942  : 

1943 

Tnousand 

bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Thousand  'bushels 

'■ie. 

.  68 

98 

119 

53 

20 

20 

3,043 

2,757 

2  933 

-if. 

98 

77 

78 

200 

175 

205 

.  n» 

251 

120 

146 

1,  223 

1,023 

1,392 

278 

232 

222 

120 

153 

139 

H.I. 

55 

31 

35 

_ 

38 

21 

26 

Conn. 

359 

276 

325 

118 

108 

95 

-:.Y. 

,820 

5 

119 

5, 

229 

2,543 

3,124 

3,402 

16,753 

17,442 

23,074 

,  J , 

A. 

441 

4 

461 

5 

202 

422 

450 

•  411 

872 

985 

800 

?a. 

PQ 

,783 

31 

263 

34, 

037 

7,745 

5,759 

6,967 

16,931 

20 , 249 

16,645 

Ohio 

o  u 

,  634 

108 

317 

130, 

242 

13, 991 

15 , 673 

12,  672 

25, 789 

31,  852 

34, 204 

Ind. 

679 

128, 

115 

160 

208 

8,150 

&,  565 

3,882 

23,494 

33,261 

30,988 

111. 

244 

291 

339 

617 

338, 

460 

7,985 

8,237 

3,333 

•  72,052 

98, 219 

90 , 445 

-■^ich. 

.'358 

28 

15-6 

47, 

373 

'  8,302 

8,957 

6,742 

'  26,723 

33,048 

47,167 

.vis. 

1  9 

662 

32 

449 

39, 

438 

'  1,061 

913 

■1,  494 

•  47,840 

51,455 

69,398 

Minn. 

65, 

947 

132 

922 

137, 

527 

11,385 

11,459 

17,378 

87,234 

77 , 733 

120,746 

Iowa 

279 

948 

■470, 

175 

521, 

611 

2,216 

773 

.2,849 

118,. 45  2 

118,390 

138,990 

Mo. 

69, 

171 

87 

230 

112, 

992 

5,987 

4,689 

.2,530 

23,193 

34,410 

38,628 

N.Dak. 

1^ 

072 

■  7, 

634 

•6, 

797 

27,984 

85,431 

92,903 

20,209 

45 , 345 

58,442 

■  S.Dak. 

21, 

829 

35, 

514 

56, 

964 

11,246 

24,043 

33 , 503 

27,346 

40,086 

64,184 

.  Nelir. 

93, 

414 

■146, 

718 

197, 

878 

15,652 

20,284 

47,537 

27,753 

36,910 

40,795 

.  Kans, 

32, 

385 

•  38, 

839 

57, 

995 

34,039 

64,133 

107,523 

19,228 

21,371 

26,352 

;  Del . 

2 

929 

••  2, 

632 

3, 

293 

395 

320 

.  284 

45 

37 

69 

•  Md. 

11, 

C18 

10, 

731 

11, 

143 

1,506 

1,087 

1,257 

746 

543 

633 

.  Va. 

20, 

778 

22, 

992 

22, 

926 

2,550 

2,683 

2,707 

1,230 

1,155 

2,001 

W.Va. 

7, 

400 

■.  7, 

795 

■8, 

397 

■803 

.  814 

728 

1,347 

1,208 

1,220 

I.e. 

30, 

206 

39, 

623 

33, 

327 

1,599 

2,498 

2,324 

1,590 

2»424 

2,448 

s.c. 

15, 

223 

•  16, 

054 

15, 

002 

233 

656 

574 

1,879 

3,091 

2,961 

29, 

556 

29, 

393 

27, 

958 

299 

527 

658 

1,-198 

2,103 

2,132 

ria. 

4, 

048 

3, 

805 

■  4, 

059 

18 

13 

15 

41, 

49  6 

50, 

754 

56, 

364 

667 

534 

675 

862 

991 

722 

Tenn. 

39, 

334 

■  46, 

263 

50, 

823 

793 

866 

733 

710 

845 

994 

iila. 

29, 

417 

38, 

226 

30, 

556 

10 

23 

41 

349 

1,527 

1,152 

Miss, 

26, 

378 

35, 

884 

34, 

231 

74 

16 

355 

3,452 

2,880 

Ark. 

19, 

494 

27, 

197 

.22, 

680 

137 

82 

39 

1,482 

2,259 

2,  766 

La. 

13, 

284 

13, 

930 

16, 

506 

266 

777 

598 

Okla. 

16, 

180 

■  15, 

605 

18, 

002 

9,641 

12,152 

.14,916 

13,567 

12,950 

12,688 

Tex. 

42, 

806 

•  39, 

410 

41, 

263 

3,400 

4,893 

15,160 

17,837 

20,127 

5,717 

Mont. 

287 

1, 

035 

•  1, 

002 

13, 242 

40 ,  261 

56,075 

4,882 

11,926 

17,673 

Idaho 

599 

1, 

225 

1, 

279 

6,642 

10,026 

.  7,893 

3,190 

4,248 

4,344 

h'yo . 

695 

890 

479 

1,078 

2,451 

3,515 

1,911 

3,061 

2,635 

Colo.  • 

7,627 

•  10, 

484 

.10, 

663 

3, §30 

9,013 

,15,315 

2,700 

3,984 

4,292 

N.Mex. 

1, 

576 

2. 

464 

2, 

124 

491 

410 

1,925 

246 

413 

48C 

Ariz. 

192 

302 

215 

163 

7-8 

115 

80 

95 

68 

Utah 

81 

118 

110 

2,153  . 

,  3,373 

2,756 

815 

1,268 

1,045 

iTev, 

16 

31 

■31 

188 

226 

329 

68 

144 

211 

Wash. 

222 

363 

245 

5,450 

9,783 

15,993 

4,314 

3,270 

5,845 

Oref;. 

514 

740 

605 

3,135 

5,549 

6,185 

4,356 

4,191 

5,4^5 

Calif. 

962 

lj.102 

959 

972 

599 

2^281 

574 

333 

■  854 

-1^448  j.939_ 

.2^016^404_2^277^332_218^374_372^809^ 

.494^.652_ 

_5a5^339_ 

.751^428_ 

.887.^575_ 

.  i/  Revised. 
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U  N  I  r  ED 

Crop  Re:porx 

as  of 


State 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

lovra 

Mir.  sour  i 
North  Carrol ina 
Mississippi 

Arkansas_   _ 

10  principal  States 

Other  States  

United  States 


3TAn"er.S   DE;PAr?YME:N"r   OF  AaRlCUL-TURs 

BUREAU    or    A'o  R  I  C  U  l-TU  R  A  U  eiCONOiVUCS 

CROF'  REIPORTiNQ  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C, 
January  11,  ^943 


Production 
1942 


Thousand  "bushels 
28,819 
29,757 
73,794 

3,740 

3,549 
39,312 

7,500 

3,900 

2,842 

3_^585     : ,  ' 


SOYBEANS  FOR  SEMS  

:'  St^cks_on  farm^s 

:         Percent  of 
I  — IS'^S  2.^oducjfcion_  _ 
Percent 


48 

46 

40 

72 

67 

56 

45 

58 

43 

25_ 

47 


Jan._l^  1943  

',        Q,v.antity  • 

Thousand  oufehels 
13,833  • 
13,633 
29,518 

2,S93 

2,378 
22,015 

3,375 

2,262  ■ 

1,222 

_  896_  _  _ 

91,830 


196,798 
-  l^i7Sl_ 
209,559 


_7^ie6_ 


47^3  99_^046 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


CROP 


Production- 


,1/- 


and 

:  Average 

•  • 

1940 

• 

STAT3 

:  1930-39 

1939 

194-1 

:  1942 

OR/iNGES: 

T nous and 

Isoxes 

California,  all  

Navels  and  Misc,^/ 

37,198 

15,803 

17,521 

19,472 

,  22,027 

17,160 

Valencias 

21,395 

25 , 904 

31 , 223 

.  29,505 

23,044 

Florida,  all 

13,940 

25,600 

28,600 

.  27,200 

32,000 

Earl;r  &  Midseason 

3/12,521 
^/  8,321 

15,500 

16^200 

15,200 

17,000 

Valencias 

10,000 

12,400  ■ 

.  12,000 

15,000 

Texas,  all  2/ 

■  1,157 

2,350 

•  2,650 

2,350 

2,900 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

259 

595 

•  528 

360 

700 

_  l£OUivi.ana,  all  2/  _ 

 275_ 

 228_ 

_  _253_ 

_  192. 

,  340_ 

5  States 

57^829 

73^208 

32.^726 

.  82^.434 

81^144  ' 

TANGSRr..n]S: 

Florida 

2,350 

2,400 

■  2,700 

2,100 

3,500  " 

ALL  0PuAlJC-3S  &  TMC-ERIJI3S 

 5_S_ta,j:es  _ 

„  _  5CU179_ 

 75^508  

■85.^426_ 

_  _  84_^554 . 

_  .84.^644_. 

GPAPSFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

14,760 

15,900 

•24,600 

■  19,200 

25,000 

Seedless 

3/  5,250 

6 , 500 

•  3,200 

7,000 

8,500 

Other 

3/  10,393 

9,400 

•16,400 

13,200 

15,500 

Tezas,  all 

6,350 

14,400 

13,650 

14,500 

13,600 

Arijiona,  all 

1 , 505 

2,900 

2,650 

3,450 

2,655 

California,  all 

^  1,768 

1,992 

1 , 983 

3,144 

2,678 

Desert  Valleys 

789  • 

1,087 

960 

1,343 

1,320 

_      Othcr_     _  ....  

_■  _.'  979_. 

 905  • 

..lj.023_ 

_1^80.1_ 

 lj.358_ 

  ^  States  

_  J,  24^.383.. 

 35.J.192  

42_i833_ 

  40^294_ 

 4Sj.9^3_ 

LEMONS : 

California 

8,815 

11,983 

17,236 

11,753 

13,550. 

LIMES: 

175 

37 

■  95 

30 

150 

ly  Hela.tes  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.     In  California  the  picking  aeason  usually  extendr 
from  about  October  1  to  Dticeraber  31  of  the  following  ^ear.  In  other  States  tne  season  begins 
about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest^  of  whicii  usually  starts  about  April  1.  For 
some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharves 
ed,  and/or  elimina,ted  on  account  of  market  conditions.    Alabama  and  Mississippi  production 
negjigiole  since  1938.    2j  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.    Zj  Short-time  average-.  - 
AJ  December  1  indicated  production,  - 
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UNITED   STATE:^   Pb-PARXMENl    OF   AC3  Rl  C  U  LT  U  RE. 
C«OP    REPORT  nuREAu  or  agricultural.  coonomioS  WHSlllngtoU,   D.  C..,, 

Ja^iuary  il.  i943 
3:00  P,M,  (s.W,^,; 


as  of 


CROP'  REPORT  I  NO  BOAhiD 


iiJ*f  lilt  III!  II 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODTTCTION  OK  TARMS,  UNITED  STATES 
1936-40  Average,  1941  aiid  1942 


I 


Month 


  Moiathlj  .lojtnl  .      Dail2I  Ave.r3^  ^er  Oaj^iia,  

Average    t               !               :  1943    :  Average  :  : 
_1936-40_:..  1941_  i.  „1942  _:_1941  _ : _1 93 6-40_ : _  1941_  j.  _1942  _ 
Millipn  ;Totmds              Pet,  -Pounds 
7,373'         8,200          8,220      100  1,30  2.05 

._  7,590    8,466   8,519  _  101 '  ...U87  „ 2.04 


November 

Decemhcr  

Jan.-Dec^  Incl^          105,285  _  115,49:3  _  119^412  _  103,4  _  _'2^21      _  2.38_  . 


2,03 
2^04  _ 
2^^^  _ 


MILK  PR0DUC3D  PEF.  MILK  COW  IN  H3PD3  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 
Januarv  1  ; 


State 
and 


:  Averajf^e 


State 
and 


J  Januar^L  1 

:  Average  : 


DivisiQ.n_  ^ 

1933-41 

1  _1942  _ 

_:_  1943_  _ 

Divi_3io.n_ 

.  i  1932^41  I 

_1942  _ 

.  1  1943  

Pounds 

Pounds 

Me. 

12,4  • 

12,7 

12,^  1 

'  Md. 

13,2 

14,9 

13^5 

N.H. 

14,4 

15.0 

Va. 

9,5 

11,1 

10,6 

Vt. 

12.6 

15.6 

13t4  I 

9.0 

9,5 

8,8 

Mass, 

16,9 

17.4 

1ot7  ! 

!  N.C. 

10.2 

11.0 

11,0 

Conn, 

15.4 

18.0 

16.7 

;  s.c. 

9.6 

10.9 

10,7 

N.Y. 

15.1 

17.2 

16.4 

'_G-a.  

_  _   .a.i  _  _ 

.  ._8^3_ 

9" 

N.J, 

13.5 

2G.2 

13.8 

!_S^ATL^  _ 

9,32_  . 

.  IO4.89 

10^52 

Pa^  

-13.1  _ 

 15^S_ 

 15.0  _  .• 

K:/, . 

9.1 

10.5 

9,7 

N.ATL,  

_15,15_ 

 15^38 

 1S..06_  j 

Tenn, 

8.2 

8.5 

9,0 

Ohio 

13,4- 

14.7 

14,4  ; 

,  Ala, 

7.6 

7.6 

8,4 

Ind. 

12,2 

13,8 

13.1 

•  Miss, 

5,9 

5,0 

6,5 

111. 

13.1 

14,5 

13.7 

.  Ark,' 

6,9 

6i8 

6,9 

Mich, 

isU- 

16,8 

16,1 

I  Okla, 

9.0 

8.4 

8,5 

¥is,  

-14.0  „ 

 15x6_ 

 15,4  _ 

'  Texj^ 

 Ifl  -  . 

_  _7 1.4._ 

 7^4_  _ 

E,N,CENT_^  _ 

_13.58_ 

  15^30 

 14,81_ 

.  S.CSNT^  _ 

 .  7^87  _, 

_  8,04_ 

8,08_ 

Minn, 

14,7 

15.4 

16 , 5 

,■  Mont, 

11,2 

12.9 

12,9 

Iowa 

12,8 

13,8 

13,9 

,  Idaho 

15,0 

15.3 

15,1 

Mo. 

8,0 

6,8 

8,6 

Wyo ,  _ 

10,4 

10.6 

12,0 

N.Drlc. 

9,7 

12,3 

12,2 

1  Colo, 

■  11,9 

14.1 

13,9 

S.Dak, 

9,5 

10,2 

10,9 

!  Wash, 

14,9 

15,3 

14l6 

Nebr, 

11,8 

12.4 

13.2  ! 

Greg, ■ 

13,4 

13,5 

.  13,6 

KanSjL  _  _ 

_12,4 

  13^1„ 

12.7  _ 

:  Califj. 

_1S,1 

16^2_ 

 15^5  

W.N.CENT^  _ 

_11.50_ 

 12j,61 

12.87_  ; 

vrasT,  

_•  13,56_  _ 

14j,49 

14:jl33  _ 

U.S. 

11»86 

.  12^95 

13^79 

1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  'oy  reporters 
divided  'by  the  total  number  of  milk  cov/s  (in  rnilk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  ?igr 
ures  for  Nov;  Englan?,  States  sjid  Nev;  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  from  ' 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters,    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  a.nd  U,  S, 
are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  arc  based 
in  part  0:1  records  of  less  important  dairj'-  States  not  shown  separately ,  _  as 
follows:    North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  ajid  Plorida; 
South  Central,  Lo^.x is iana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utali  and  Nevada, 
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UNI-TED   STATEa   D  El  fi' A  RX  M  EI  N  X   OF    AC3  Rl  C  U  !_X  U  RE 


Crop  Reiporx 

as  of 
January  1,  1943 


BURfcAU    OK'    AG  R  ICU  1_TU  R  A  U  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPO RT-i  NG  BOARD 
DECMSR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Washington,  D.  0., 
January.  11  ^  L94SLw 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiK  iitn^ 


State  : 
and  : 
Divisi.onJ 


ITumber  of  1 
hand.^durj,n^ 
1941  : 


ayers  on 
Deceinb^r 
,  1942 


•  Eggs 
_  100  1 
1941  : 


per 
airers_ 
1942 


 To^tal_e£gs  Brqduced_  

^Xillg_2s.cembe£:  Jaa._ta  Bec..»_iiicl. 
1941     :  1942     :     1941     :  1942 


Thousands 

Nujn'oer 

Millions 

n 

Me . 

1,906 

,  xxo 

1   ?1 5 

X  )  OXw 

1  P77 

<j<j 

27 

295 

3Pfn 

N  H 

1, 612 

1 

ft  PA 

,  O  O  Q 

1  147 

X  J  XT;  * 

PI 
cx 

22 

235 

Vt 

838 

1   1  50 

1    1  90 

X  )  X  v'V 

1  n 

xu 

11 

XX 

125 

1  P^R 

X  w  o 

Mass, 

3,820 

4 

1  "1  65 

1  141 

X  1  X  ^  il* 

45 

50 

587 

647 

R  I 

429 

1  4?6 

1 , 308 

'  6 

6 

72 

73 

Conn, 

2,412 

•2 

47  P 

1  110 

X  7  X  X  w 

1  141 

27 

28 

367 

400 

IT  Y 

12  368 

13 

1  lift 

^  9  X  X  w 

1  079 

1  '^ft 

xoo 

145 

1  810 

1  883 

iT  J  ■ 

5, 521 

5 

5-74 

1  376 

1  3?4 

7fi  ■ 

74 

831 

Pa 

15^748 

17 

X  ' 

1   01 1 

X  ^      X  X 

939 

X  Oc/ 

164 

2j_155 

P  335 

Hi  ATL. 

'  45.^654 

48 

I'Vl 

,  '  O  1 

1  1  28 

1  081 

51  5 

527 

6.,.478 

6  955 

Ohio 

18, 384 

19 

T  4A 

849 

843 

1  5A 

161 

2,351 

Ind, 

12^437 

13 

44  ft 

825 

825 

1  03 

111 

1,542 

1  732 

111. 

17, 974 

19 

,  912 

682 

688 

123 

137 

2,042 

2,335. 

Mich, 

10, 710 

11 

680 

868 

94 

99 

1,335 

1  4P1 

X  1  ^  OX 

Wis. 

14.^482 

15 

989 

1  023 

163 

1.789 

2  051 

E.N. CENT. 

75^987 

79 

P89 

»       O  *7 

837 

840 

61  9 

671 

9.,.059 

10  062 

Minn, 

19,  6l:-2 

22 

758 

756 

893 

X  "i/ 

203 

2,  236 

?  815 

O  1  (^X  V 

Iowa 

27,3o8 

30 

J  425 

601 

642 

154 

195 

2,964 

3,  611 

Mo, 

19,402 

21 

^927 

586 

601 

114 

132 

2,171 

2,531 

N,Dak, 

3,938 

4 

,  812 

431 

.434 

17 

21 

403 

515 

S,Dak:. 

6,615 

7 

,  819 

484  • 

471 

32 

37 

659 

861 

Nebr. 

11,165 

13 

,  664 

676 

670 

75 

92 

1,267 

1,609 

KanSjL 

_  13j.635_ 

 16 

,090  _ 

_  _710 

  676  _ 

99'  _ 

_  109 

_1.^58P  

1^910 

W.N,  csnt7 

101.^.995 

117 

,496 

637 

672 

650- 

789 

11^280 

13x853- 

Del. 

879 

900 

837 

781 

7 

7 

115 

■  119 

Md, 

2,980 

3 

,186 

634 

769 

25  " 

25 

372 

400 

Va, 

7,362 

7 

484 

800 

772 

59 

58 

870 

.  970 

W.Va, 

3,464 

3 

939 

775 

725 

?7 

29 

418 

481 

N  C 

7  561 

■  8 

71  n 

'  X  w 

471 

~  '  X 

459 

36 

40 

715 

831 

s  c 

3,093 

3 

^03 

394 

1  p 

X  <o 

13 

266 

299 

&a. 

5,720 

6 

k  ^  (^.z 

'  403 

403 

P3 

26 

509 

620 

1    81  ft 

1 

686 

.5R6 

.54q 

11 

9 

195 

209 

S  ATL 

3?,  877 

35 

747 

*6na 

579 

PDO 

207 

3^.460 

3  9?9. 

Kv 

8,  687 

10 

OoX 

69  ft 

639 

Al 
UX 

66 

892 

1  124 

X  1  X  o  * 

Tpnn 

C  liXi  . 

7, 958 

9 

248 

577 

589 

4fi 

54 

810 

963 

AT  a 

5,  908 

6i 

654 

4P8 

406 

P5 

27 

532 

633 

iVM  t5<3 
^''^  J.  o  o  , 

5  754 

6 

336 

3?(=i 

360 

1  9 
X  ? 

?3 

468 

,  546 . 

ArV 

7, 

441 

"^9  ft 

»,j  ^7  U 

OX  *? 

pn 

?4 

593 

695  . 

JJ  cl . 

3  6?8 

.3, 

981 

304 

375 

XX 

15 

X  *^ 

303 

349 

T  0  574 

12, 

370 

AP 

Do 

85 

1  103 

1  349 

Toy 

P/s  1  80 

OO  «  J.  \J\J 

25, 

689 

4Afi 

496 

J-Uo 

1?7 

X  Cj  ' 

2^.430 

P  7R5fl 

S .  CEIjT 

_  72.^397_ 

 82, 

040  _ 

 :480_ 

_      513  _ 

p;47 

_  421  _ 

_7^131  

8_^449J^ 

Mont . 

1,'781 

2, 

006 

663 

670 

12 

13 

211 

235 

Idaho 

2,089 

2, 

099 

682 

657 

14 

14 

246 

265 

Wvo. 

644 

762 

583 

639 

4 

5 

79 

91 

Colo, 

2,836 

3, 

510 

639 

614 

18 

22 

327 

4C'l 

N.Mex, 

936 

1, 

015 

508 

570 

5 

6 

108 

112 

Ariz, 

496 

532 

995 

921 

5 

5 

62 

71 

Utah 

1,998 

2, 

072 

867 

843 

18 

17 

280 

300 

Nev. 

224 

224 

828 

837 

2 

2 

31 

34 

Wash, 

5,611 

5, 

780 

1,128 

967 

63 

56 

866 

866 

Oreg, 

3,049 

3, 

305 

1,011 

986 

31 

33 

440 

468 

Calif ,_  _ 

_  12U62_ 

_ 

409 

 899_ 

980  _ 

109 

_  122  _ 

_1^708_  _ 

^^DoTj^ 

_  31^87 8_ 

33, 

714  _ 

 881_ 

875  _ 

_  281  _ 

_  295  _ 

_4^358  

_4^71?_ 

U.S. 

_35Q^688_ 

597, 

623  _ 

7.28 

732 

2,  612  _ 

2,910  _ 

41^7  66_  _ 

47.,,P,^._ 
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Crop    Reipor--            ouri=:au  o.-  AQ-iiowt-TWdAL  ecpKOMicQ           WHShin,«;tqn,  D.  C.  , 
as  of                           CROP  RE:PORT!Na  BOA  Pi o  January  ilu-i?4:3_^ 
  ^   

The  mid-Decernoer  price  of  CO, 5  cents  -per  pound  live  x^oight  -'or  chickons  is  an  in- 
-crease  o:J"  0,9  cer.tr,  over  the  KoveraTjer  price,  compared  v.-ith  im  average  decre^iso  of 
0,3  cents  for  the  nonth.     In  mid-Deccrn'b'jr  ICWrl  the  price  was  15,8  cents  per  paimd,.. 
The  10-year  DecenT:^(ir  average  is  13,7  cents  per  pound* 

Che  price  oi  turkeys  on  Decenber  15  was  29,7  cents  per  pound,  compared   rith  27,0 
cents  u  i.;onth  earlier,  20,9  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  15,1  cents,  the  10«yoa,r 
averaiT^'e, 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  farm  poultry  ration  on  December  15  vras  $1,59  per  100 
pounds,  which  ia  15  percent  higher  than  on  the  corresponding^  date  of  10-11  and  ,54  per 
cent  a-bove  tlie  10-year  Deccmhcr  a.vera.S';e,     The  e^;;g-ieQd  price  relationship  on 
Dgcerfilier  ].5  v/as  raore  favorable  than  a  yCcOi'  earlier,  "but  rdi^^htly  less  favorable 
than  the  10— ^'•ear  average. 

The  chicken  -feed  and  turkey-foed  ratios  on  December  15  v;cre  the  most  favora'jlo  for 
the  month  since  1938  and  consilorabl?/  more;  favorable  tha:i  the  10-year  avera^jes. 


Year 


1931-40 (Av,) 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1 931-40 (Av.) 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1931-40 (Av,) 
1941 
1942 
1943 


coj.ffosiTio!^  or  I  Am  flocks,  jaitoahy  li/ 

 .(.-iious^.ds^  ...  


Ui^ited 
States 


190,854 
192,391 
219,914 
247,789 


North 
Atlantic 


West 
ITorth 
Central 


24,915 
27,848 
30 , 510 
32, 236 


North 
Cer^tral 

illets  of  LayiniS:  A.-:':e 

45   


Soijth  :  South  :  IJestern 
.-.Atlant.ii;;_Cjniralj.  


..,232 
45,512 
49,309 
54,369 


57,154 
58,277 
69,497 
79,253 


15,197 
14,919 
16,953 
18,650 


31, 

30, 


43 


467 

335 
299 


,941 


Pi  ill  ets  ^^ot  of  L  ayin.^;  A/'-ce 


16,389 
15,470 
16,345 
19,330 


43,755 

2,990 

8  ,417 

12,585 

5,265 

11,223 

3,192 

47 , 551 

3,830 

8,055 

14,246 

5,862 

11,859 

3,719 

56,305 

4,297 

3,933 

16,489 

6 , 825 

l'\,749 

5,012 

55,936 

4,275 

8 , 800 

15,750 

7,100 

15,600 

4,461 

All 

You:';--'  Chickens 

279,681 

32,315 

:l,c73 

80,658 

26,895 

5)4,457 

23,679 

281,470 

36,026 

60,870 

81,468 

27,517 

53 ,  .273 

22,525 

324,914 

39,597 

65,583 

97,165 

31,572 

65,14-4 

24,84.7 

351,433 

41,fi:S4 

70,269 

105,725 

33 ,250 

73,541 

26,994 

1931-40 (Av.) 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1931-40(Av.) 

1941 
1942 


Hens  one  Year  Old  or  Over 


143,204 
141,430 
149,019 
153,444 


377,323 
381 ,372 
'i2ci ,  238 


15,458" 


15 
1 

17 


758 
780 
.73 


I 


27,459 
25,182 
26,419 
27,135 


35,028 
34,228 
35,524 
41,095 


Potential  Layers, 
43,363         81,103  .■'04,B59 
47,436  78,729  106,751 

50,587  ■        84,551  122,510 


15,700 
16,050 
16,317 
17,732 


36,163 
36,831 
-40,595 


33,220 
34,536 
37,249 
40,530 


.136  4.108  43j.482  10 


75,9.10 
75,860 
89,297 
100^071 


16,358 
15,576 
16,230 

14, r?^ 


36,419 
54,705 
37,538 

-er 


_  i943_  462^219  53,684    90 .,.304, 

In  the  future  estimated  nunibers  of  chickens  will  be  published  aiid  averarjes 
flock  which  h  ave  appeared  heretofore  will  be  discontinued.    An  historical  serie« 
of  thp.se  esti!;.ates  is  available  upon  request, 
2/  Hens  an/I  pU-llets  of  laying  a^;e  plus  -pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age, 

-  10  -  ^-^^ 


After  five  da;ys  return  to 

mm)  sniiuiEs  lspar^sijt  oy  agricultu?:3 
3mmj  or  ag?jcjltiibal  economics 

WiSKIITGTCK,  D.  C. 


Penalty  :^or  private  use  to  avoi 
payment  of  postage,  $300 


05TICIAL  BUSIFiSS 


J  E  THIGPEN,  CHIEF 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORP 

U  S  13E?!r  o.^  , AGRICULTURE  SO  BLDG 

UL-B        WASHINGTON  D  C- 


counties  only  a  small  voltime  of  na^'el  and  laiscellaneous  oranges  have  oeen  picked 
to  date,    Prv.it  growth  8.r.i  rria,trrity  are  late  in  th^t  area  also,  cut  r-jcen:.  rains 
Eay  "bring  grc^.vth  up  to  earlier  e:rpectations  —  "both  for  navels  and  7alenciaG»  rir*t 
pickings  of  -th^  California  I)_e s ert  Vail eys '  grapefruit  crop  v/ere  later  than  usual, 
and  only  a  relativeljf  small  part  of  the  crop  has  r.oved  to  date,    C-rapefroit  in  other 
(late)  Ca].ifornia  areas  will  not  oe  ready  for  harvest  until  late  spring  or  early 
sujDrr.er,    Production  in  the  Desert  Valleys  is  estimated  at  1,320,000  ooxes»  conpared 
vrith  1,343,000  last  season;  _  in  other  California  areas,  1,558,000  hozes,  corparcd 
v/ith  1,801,000  in  1941-42,    The  California  lemcr.  crop  is  espect^^d  to  total 
13^650,000  hoxcG  in  1942-43.     fhc  1941-42  crop  was  11,753,000  hoxes. 

In  the  Toicas  citrus  area,  a  short  cold  spell  occurred  lute  in'Decenoer,  hut  tcrn^eva^ 
turcs  T-rorc  not  svif f icientlj^  lo'-r  to  cause  apprcciahl     "  -     •  ■        ^  nv« 


datmage  to  fnrit  or  trees,  Th« 

1942-43  ,Tra-oefr-,iit  crop  in  Texas  is  indicated  to  he  16,600,000  hoxes,  compared  with 
14,500,000  ho:-:3G  produced  last  season,.    The  Texas  orange  crop  is  e:roected  to  total 
2,900,000  ooxes  —  slightly  larger  than' last  season's  2,650,000  "box  crop#  ?ractl<V 
ally  all  ecxly  and  mid-season  oranges  have  heen  harvested,  and  a  fev;  Valeucias 
are  heing  picked  already. 

In  Arizona,  production  of  ©ranges  is  placed  at  700,000  ooxers,  conpared  '.-.dth  560, OOO 
l)oxes  produced  last  season.    The  Arizona  grapefruit  crop  is  expected  to  total  only 
2,655,000  "boxes  —  23  percent  less  than  in  1941-42,    Louisiana  orange  produjcticn  i» 
indicated  to  he  340,000  boxes,  compared  vith  192,000  Doxes  last  season. 
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